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AYLWIN OF TREYFORD 
BY LINDSAY FLEMING 


One of the oldest land-owning and farming families of 
Sussex is that of Aylwin, who still farm many hundreds 
Sussex acres, as they may have been doing before the Conquest, 
since Aylwin is one of the few old English Christian names that 
survived that cataclysm.' 

The note on Old Treyford Church by R. Charles Troke* 
contains valuable information on the family, that I have been 
able to compare with a pedigree and family record kindly lent 
me by Mr. J. M. Aylwin, of Rookery Farm,* Pagham, a 
descendant of the early Aylwins of Treyford. 

The tables given by Dallaway* and by Berry® are mis- 
leading, while the family record is somewhat confused. I am 
obliged to Mr. L. F. Salzman for light on the matter but would 
welcome any further facts regarding the descent of this and 
other branches. 

The pedigree of the Treyford family apparently begins 
with John Aylwin, of Cannons in Westdean; I am not sure if 
he be the John Aylwyn of Treford whose will is dated 14th 
March 1545.° John of Cannons left two sons, John and 
William Aylwin. William acquired the manor of Treyford 
in 1570/1.* He married Catherine Tregoz and died 3rd June 
1592. He was succeeded in Treyford by his son Robert who 
married Elizabeth Betsworth and died 16th June 1607. His 


See E. G. Withyvcombe, The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Christian Names, 1946. 
§.N.Q., X(8) 178-81. 

‘ The farmhouse is one of the few interesting old buildings in the 
neighbourhood. The front bears date 1702 and the initials of 
the then owner John Bennet, but the back, including the hand- 
some kitchen, is much older. The old name of the property was 
Burrs. 

“James Dallaway, History of Western Sussex, 1. Parochial 
Topography, 200. 
William Berry, Pedigrees ef the Families of the County of Sussex, 
1830, p. 167. 

’ SAG. Kil, 79. 
S.R.S., XX, 444. 
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will® was dated 29th May and on 21st July commission was 
issued to overseers to administer during minority of the executor. 
This was his son William, who was born in 1594. The over- 
seers were Richard and Arthur Bettisworthe, and Richard 
Aylwyn, senior and junior. The first two overseers, as his wife, 
were probably members of the family of Bettesworth of Iping.® 
To his son Robert he gave ‘ annuity of £26 to him and his heirs 
out of manor of Ipinge, and if Peter Bettisworthe of Colmer 
gent., or his heirs, pay £260 according to a proviso in a mortgage, 
then I give the same to my son.’ 

Robert Aylwin instructed he be buried in the chancel of 
Treford Church near to his father. He left to Chichester 
Cathedral 12d., to the poor of Treford 20s., to the poor of 
Pagham 10s., to the poor of Singleton 5s., to the parish church 
of Treford 5s. 

The son William married Ann Betsworth. She belonged 
to the family of Fyning in Rogate, apparently unconnected with 
the Iping family.’° His son, another William, living in 1662, 
married Joyce Quynell. They had four sons and _ three 
daughters. The eldest son, Robert, whose date of birth is 
uncertain, held his first court at Treyford, according to the 
family record, in 1679, and died in 1688. He seems to have 
been succeeded by his brother Thomas, who married Ann Pearse 
and died about 1689. ‘The manor descended to William, son 
of Thomas, and then to William’s son, Robert, who died in 
1736. His sons William and Robert succeeded but the first 
died, according to Mr. R. C. Troke’s information, in 1739 and 
the second in 1741, the property thus devolving on the two 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth. 

Treyford manor passed from the Aylwins in 1772, but the 
circumstances are not quite accurately stated in Dallaway or 
ia §.4.C.'* | Mary Aylwin married Charles Talbot, the second 
son of the 13th Earl of Shrewsbury, and died 8th June 1750.” 
Her sister Elizabeth married Sir William Mannock and their 
son died unmarried in 1776. The only child of Mary and 
Charles Talbot was Mary, who died 12th July 1771. It would 


seem that the sale took place after her death. 


8 P.C.C. 63 Hudleston. 

Elwes and Robinson, Castles, Mansions and Manors of Western 
Sussex, 126, 183. 

‘° 3b., 126. 

** James Dallaway, History of Western Sussex, 1. Parochial 
Topography, 200, and S.4.C., XXIV, 88. 

Burke, The Peerage and Baronetage, edition 1921, p. 1988. 
Treyford is there stated to be in Essex. 
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John, the elder son of John Aylwin of Cannons, left 
descendants, while many of the Aylwins alive today descend 
from Richard Aylwin of Spring [sic, for Iping?], younger son, 
apparently, of William who married Joyce Quynell. 


The relationship of members of the family that are 
recorded by Mr. R. Charles Troke may be examined. 
Referring to his ‘ Grave Inscriptions in Church,’ No. 1. I cannot 
trace. No. 2., these were the brothers of the co-heiresses, Mary - 
and Elizabeth. Regarding No. 3., Joanna was wife, or second 
wife, of William Aylwin, No. 5. He was grandfather of the 
co-heiresses ; he was, according to the family record, aged 65 at 
his death, and such age would be more consonant with that of 
his wife Joanna. No. 4 was father of the co-heiresses. 


Regarding ‘Churchyard Inscriptions,’ Richard in No. 1 
was son of Richard Aylwin of Spring (or Iping?), mentioned 
above. According to the family record he was aged 68 at his 
death and his wife died 25th March 1753. No. 2 was eldest 
and No. 3 was fourth son of No. 1. I cannot trace in the 
family record Nos. 4 to 9. The year is not stated in Nos. 4 
and 6. Perhaps the writer of the note can supply these. The 
lapidary evidence can no longer, one understands, be consulted. 


Is anything now being done to preserve what remains of 
the interesting memorials and other features of this old fane, 
even if it were ‘small and of plain architecture,’ as Dallaway 
slightingly says, that was ‘ superseded’ about 1849, so Lower 
complacently tells us, by a new one of Decorated style and 
excellent workmanship ? 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, LXXIX 

PartsH CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, BREDE 
This is a fine church, exhibiting work of several periods. 
Of the original late 12th century church, the nave remains 
with its south arcade of two arches, supported by responds and 
a circular central pier. At the west end of the south wall is a 
single arch which may have opened into a former tower at the 
end of the aisle. The present north aisle, with an arcade of 
three arches, belongs to the 13th century. The south aisle 
was rebuilt and widened in the 15th century. Both aisles have 
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extensions eastwards, beyond the early arcades, which probably 
occupy the site of former transeptal chapels, now marked by 
arches of the 14th century, similar to the chancel arch. The 
chancel itself was rebuilt in the 15th century, John Oxenbridge 
having left a legacy for this purpose in 1493. South of the 
chancel is an early 16th century building, which is a prolonga- 
tion of the south aisle and, with the eastern part of the latter, 
comprises the Oxenbridge Chapel. The west tower dates from 
the 15th century and is roofed with a low shingled spire. 

There are memorials of the Oxenbridge family, a 15th 
century font, a screen of the same period to the chapel, an 
alms box (1687) and chest (1633), and fragments of medieval 
glass, 


W. Hz. G,. 


CHURCH of ST.GEORGE - BREDE 
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MARY CAPPER’S DIARY 
(Continued from page 107.) 


SaTURDAY, 14TH SEPTEMBER. 

Our friend at Milton St., sufficiently recovered to be busied 
in making preparations for their Harvest Supper. It is really 
astonishing the quantity of provisions got on these occasions. 
We went in the evening to see our neighbour King’s tables set 
out. They had two rounds of beef and 3 or 4 pieces roasted, 
6 legs of mutton, two quarters of mutton and six “ plumb” 
puddings. Their company consisted of men, women and 


children. 


Monpay 16TH. 

After dinner we walked to Milton Street and drank tea 
with our friend Mr. Bodle. We were as usual treated with 
bountiful hospitality : the bread, butter and cakes were excellent, 
besides a flowing bowl of syllabub with rich cream. 


Turspay 17TH. 

We walked into the village to see Wilmington Fair, it 
was a sumptuous sight of men and maids, gingerbread stalls, 
toys, etc. 


Tuurspay 26TH. 

(The chaise arrived about 9 o'clock to take Mrs. Capper 
senior and Mary to Lewes). 

We walked as far as Longbridge and it was fortunate that 
we did, as the road thither was so bad that the poor horses could 
not keep upon their legs, it was with much difficulty that 4 or 5 
men who saw the embarrassment of the driver could release the 
chaise and one of the horses from a deep hole. We got in at 
Longbridge and proceeded very well—the road from there is 
remarkably fine. 


SunDAY, 29TH SEPTEMBER. 

In the afternoon the public service was conducted in 
another parish called St. Ann’s. Miss Hubbersty and I went. 
We drank tea at the Clergyman’s. 


Monpay, 30TH SEPTEMBER. 
We called upon Friend Rickman’s at the Bridge’ and went 


** Rickman’s house was a rather charming house by the riverside 
in Cliffe, downstream from the Bridge. It was the home of this 
quite notable Quaker family of Lewes and Maidenhead (see 
D.N.B.). 
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to Lambert’s,'? portrait and landscape painter. We saw several 
pretty pieces. He seems capital in landscapes. Mrs. Lambert 
shewed us the first number of plates designed for Curtis 
“* Botanical Work.” After dinner we walked to Dr. Toulmin’s 
house,'* a delightful situation upon the Castle Banks. 


Fripay 4TH. 

After our walk we drank tea at Mr. Harbin’s.'* He has 
by industry and uncommon success in trade raised himself to 
great riches and prodigious popularity; his house is magnificent, 
the room we drank tea in the largest and most superb of any 
private room I was ever entertained in . . . . However, 
we had excellent tea and coffee and returned to our humble 
dwelling no way envious or dissatisfied. 


SATURDAY, 5TH OCTOBER. 

There was a fine day and again the expedition to Bright- 
helmstone was ‘mooted. Brighthelmstone is eight miles from 
Lewes, fine turnpike road, but offers no objects worthy 
particular observation, being enclosed, as it were, on each side by 
hills. We stopped at Shergoldses, and looked at the public rooms 
where the company assemble two or three times a week. The 
rooms are very large and commodiously fitted up. The front 
window of the great room commands a view of the Stevne, 
which is a green plot of no vast circumference, but is the parade 
where the invalids, etc, walk for the benefit of the sea air, and 
the pleasure of seeing and being seen—it has no nature advan- 
tages that I could discover, but that of laying near the sea. It 
is adorned with a music gallery and two famous libraries, with 
public seats and piazzas. An air of gaiety and dissipation 
appeared in every view, and gave rise to reflections, no way 
adapted to the reigning vogue of pleasure. We walked over 
most of the town, I did not observe any public edifices, there 
are two or three fine streets leading from the beach; the houses 
in general are built of flint or large circular stones, cemented 


‘2 James Lambert is well known as one of the artists employed 
by Sir Wm. Burrell to make paintings of Sussex churches and 
other subjects for his proposed History of the County. His 
house was in the Cliffe. 

Dr. Toulmin’s house was apparently in the Castle Precincts. 
‘* Thomas Harben lived at 44, High Street (S. side of the street) 
in 1781-2, but in the latter year moved to Newcastle House 
which is probably the house referred to in the Diary. He was 
a Silversmith and Banker and was associated with the Banking 
business at Brighton and Horsham, as well as at Lewes (see 
S.N.Q. Ti., 255). 
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with common mortar, and form very strong w alls, with rather 
a pleasing effect. Lodgings sit at an amazing price during the 
season—handsome rooms are taken from 10 to 20 guineas per 
week, houses 40 guineas per week, etc. 

Doctor Toulmin politely gallanted us; we had a com- 
fortable dinner in a little snug private room—About 6 o'clock 
we took our leave of these gay scenes. 


TvuespAy 8TH. 

We took our tea with Mr. and Mrs. Turner.'® I had 
the unexpected gratification to meet Dr. Delap,'® a man ot 
famous abilities. I cannot say he shone in the topics of the 
day—the conversation was trivial and beneath his particular 
attention. 


THurspay 10TH. 

After dinner we walked into Mr. Pelham’s garden.'’ I 
never saw a greater abundance of myrtle, it flourishes with 
luxuriance in the open air without the least shelter, it grows 
almost without culture 


Monpay |4 rn. 
My brother and Mr. Illingworth took a ride to Pevensey 
Castle. 


SunpAY, 27TH Ocroser, 1782 
The last of my residence at Wilmington—words would 
fail to speak my feelings. 


Finis. 


** The Turners lived at 22, High Street, on School Hill, Lewes. 
Mr. John Turner was a Surgeon. 

* John Delap, D.D., poet and dramatist, was Rector of Iford and 
Kingston near Lewes from 1765 to 1812 and also Rector of 
Woollavington from 1774. He lived at Lewes (South Street, 

_beyond the Cliffe) where he died in 1812, aged 87 (see D.N.B.). 
The garden of Pelham House, Lewes, now occupied as Offices 
by the East Sussex County Council. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH 
REGISTERS. 
Contributed by W. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from Vol. X1., page 110.) 
ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Jlarriages continued. 
1725—Nov. 18. Thomas Farrer Hillersdon of Elston 
(sic) in Bedfordshire, and Parnell Baldy of Cliffe, near 
Lewis in Sussex. L.A.B. 
(Continuation of the note to this marriage.) 
Richard May,’ and his brothers, Thomas and 
William May were naturalized 1542-3-4 (Hugue- 
not Soc. vol: 8 p. 167). They were sons of William 
May, skinner of London, who died before 1543 in 
Portugal where he was a merchant in the town of 
Pharo (Faro) and who married Isabel daughter of 
John Balyro of that country, and who was a son, 
by Ann née Ashburnham, of Thomas May of Wad- 
hurst, Sx. (will 1501 P.C.C. 16 Moone), another 
son of whom, Thomas May, purchased Pashley in 
Ticehurst, Sx. in 1543 and married Margaret 
daughter of Robert Whitfeild of Wadhurst as to 
whom see Sx. A.C. XIX pages 84 and 85. 
Thomas and Margaret May were the great-grand- 
parents of Thomas May the poet (buried 1650 
Westminster Abbey) and of Anthony May who 
married (as his 2nd wife and the first of her four 
husbands) Jone daughter of Walter Roberts of 
Borzell in Ticehurst who, with his sister Margaret 
(married at Ticehurst 19 June 1587 Abraham May 
(later of Etchingham, Sx.) uncle of the said 
Anthony May) were children of John Roberts of 
Ticehurst, brother of the great2-grandfather of the 
aforementioned Sir Howland Roberts, 3rd Bart. 
Richard May left £300 “ towards new building 
and re-edificing of the utter part of Blackewell Hall 
nexte the streete”’ subject to it being finished within 
three years of his decease. This Hall was a market 
place for woollen cloths, on the West side of 
Basinghall Street, London, but destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666, re-built 1672 and pulled down 
in 1820. James Hillersdon (aforementioned) 


* His ancestry, etc., is given inaccurately in the pedigree in John 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, vol. 1V, page 548. 
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directed in his will that “ the cloak clothe sent to 
me from my cosin (2—nephew) William May shall 
be delivered to him again.” 

Parnell Hillersdon née Baldy was born 22nd and 
baptised 23rd Dec. 1702 at St. Thomas-at-Cliffe, 
Lewes, daughter of William Baldy, mercer of Cliffe, 
by Mary née Pierce (daughter of John Pierce; will 
proved 1726 Lewes) of West Firle, Sx. (married 
there 29 Apr. 16097), her father being son (chr. 14 
May 1673 East Dean, E. Sx.) of William Baldy, 
senr., yeoman of East Dean, by his wife Elizabeth. 

William Baldy senior (chr. 12 July 1636 New- 
haven, Sx., will proved 13 Jan. 1682 Lewes) was 
the eldest son of Isaac Baldy of Birling in East 
Dean by the first of his three wives who were:— 

(1) Elizabeth daughter of William Hollick, 

yeoman of Southease, Sx. (buried “ about 10 
May 1647” Glynde, Sx.) whose will was 
proved 2 July 1647 (P.C.C. 168 Fines) by 
his son William Hollick of Ranscombe in 
South Malling Sx. whose own will was proved 
1669 in South Malling Deanery (G.64) and 
whose burial at Glynde 13 Feb. 1668 is 
recorded in South Malling parish register. 
She was buried 19 Oct. 1647 at Newhaven. 


(2) Jane Beard; married 20 Apr. 1648 at New- 
haven and buried there 10 Feb. 1650. She 
was probably either the daughter (chr. 1628 
Rottingdean) or the widow (née Robertes) of 
George Beard of Rottingdean whose 
unregistered will (U. 1/40) was proved 30 
Sep. 1645 at Lewes. 

(3) Elizabeth Ayres née Holmwood, widow of 


William Ayres, yeoman of Hothshrove in 
Falmer, Sx. (will proved 1649 P.C.C. 74 
Fairfax) whom she had married 21 Dec. 
1640 at Stanmer, Sx. by S. Malling licence 
dated 18 Dec. 1640. 

This third marriage probably took place in 
1652 at Falmer (marriage register only starts 
1662) for, among the Lewes deeds 
(P.N.728)* at the Sussex Archelogical 
Society, Lewes, there is the counterpart of a 


* By courtesy of the Revd. W. Budgen, F.S.A. 
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settlement 1 Sep. 1652 between Isaac Baldy 
of Tarring Nevill, yeoman, and Edward 
Baldy of Rottingdean, yeoman, of the one 
part, and Edward Holmewood of Lewes, 
woollendraper, and Richard Kidder of Lewes, 
gent. of the other part, regarding 30 acres of 
meadow called Hobney in Westham, Sx. in 
the tenure of Isaac Baldy in consideration of 
his intended marriage with Elizabeth Ayres 
of Falmer, widow, sister of the said Edwara 
Holmewood. 

This third wife survived Isaac Baldy, a 
not:‘only is she mentioned in his will (P.C.C. 
18 Mico) proved 2 Feb. 1665 by his sors 
William and John Baldy, but letters ¢f 
administration for her as Elizabeth Baldy ¢ 
Willingdon, Sx. were granted 23 June 16/71 
at Lewes (B.8/25) to Edward Holmwool, 
her brother. 

Isaac Baldy, baptised 26 Apr. 1612 at Rotting- 
dean, was the youngest son of John Baldy, yeomin 
of Rottingdean (where christened 1561 and bured 
1630; will (4.21/23) proved 26 June 1630 Lewes) 
whose father, Richard Baldy, was buried 1576 aso 
at Rottingdean, the parish register of which opas 
with the baptism 10 June 1558 of his son Herry 
Baldy who married there 3 Oct. 1585 Jone Amure 
and was buried there 15 Dec. 1600, his vill 
(A.10/296) as of Balsdeane (in Rottingdean) beng 
proved 11 July 1601 at Lewes by his widow, Joine 
Baldy. Isaac Baldy was buried, as of East Dan, 
28 May 1665 at Newhaven. 

(To be continued.) 


18th CENTURY PRONU NCIATION ! 
BY G. D. JOHNSTON. 

Parish documents in the 18th Century were not kep. by 
whole-time Officials or by persons with any particular tain- 
ing or education. The Overseers—at least in this Parih— 
were nearly always farmers taking their turn with this burlen- 
some office and were occasionally incapable of signing ‘heir 
names; while the Clerk (if any) was merely paid a smallsum 


As extracted from the Wisborough Green Vic arage Docunents. 
See S.N.Q. VIII, 122. 
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to keep the Accounts and earned his real livelihood at another 
trade; he was at one time the licensee of “‘ The Three Crowns.” 
Hence the spellings of Place and family names show curious 
departures from the modern accepted forms; but these have an 
interest of their own as they represent (probably with great 
faithfulness) the actual pronunciation of the name in the mouth 
of the writer. To take crude examples NUTTUNISNTT- 
SICERSS (1723) is a faithful attempt to set down the name ot 
the Devon Parish of Newton St. Cyres; and BORIR (1826) 
is the true phonetic rendering of “ Boarer”’ which is the form 
used in other references to that family. 

This phonetic rendering has preserved in some cases the 
original Sussex pronunciations now lost or obsolescent; thus 
HEFFORD (1798) is “ Heathfield”; SLAFHAM (1806) is 
“ Slaugham,” and GRITHAM (1746) is the correct pronun- 
ciation of ‘“Greatham” (on the Arun below Pulborough). 
MORDLINGHILL FAIR (1782) is I strongly suspect 
“Magdalen Hill Fair”—though I cannot place Magdalen 
Hill. (“ Maudlin” occurs in Westhampnett and Bramber; 
it is not Oxford slang, but the Old English pronunciation— 
see St. Thomas More’s ‘‘ Mawdlein,” N. & Q. clxxx, 163. 
and the Act of Parliament of 1765 (5 Geo. III, c. 101) for 
“ Maudlin Bridge” over the Great Ouse). 

ARFOLD is invariably so spelt and “ Orfold ”’ seems an 
invention of the Victorian epoch. 

Steyning as a place name occurs in one _ instance, 
STENING’S CROFT (1815); but it frequently occurs as a 
family name and that the “ Y” is mute is clearly shown by 
the name being spelt STENING (1731-2, 1753, 1770, 1781 
1826 and 1830) or STENNING (1714-5, 1765-7, 1791, 1809, 
1812, 1815, 1824, 1826), while STEYNING occurs in 1717, 
1730-1, 1740 and 1806. 

Hughes Hill (1831) (on the Loxwood turnpike road just 
north-west of Newbridge) was HUSEES HILL (1787) and 
HEWS HILL (1828 and 1830) and there was in 1817 and 
1828 and still is a family in the parish who spell their name 
a Hughes as a family name is also used as early as 

ED. 

CHILDS may be so spelt or may be rendered CHILES 
(1712, 1761, 1764-9) or CHILLES (1736, 1741, 1743, 1746) 
so showing that the “D” was mute. CLEAR was CLEER 
(1766) or CLARE (1774); LAUNDER and LANDER were 
and TAILER (1718-9), CHASEMORE appears in various 
interchangeable, and TAYLOR was rendered TYLER (1827) 
guises, CHASEMORE (1707, 1735, 1779, 1817); CHES- 
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MORE (1764-93), CHEESMAR (1824), CHESMUIR 
(1715), CHISMORE (1715), CHASEMER _ (1723), 
CHASMAR (1764-93) and CHAMYIRE (1712). 

The at one time widespread pronunciation of the short 
“o” asa “u” (as in “ London” and “ Bromley ’’) is shown 
by the place name SCUTTS and by THOMAS SCUTTS 
a farmer of 1756, 1770 and 1773; but the Place-name LOVES 
is invariably spelt with an ‘ O.” 


NOTES 
SKELETONS AT HOPE GAP, SEAFORD.—A 


recent fall of cliff at Hope Gap disclosed a skeleton buried at 
full length three feet below the surface and lying E. and W., 
with head to W. 

The remains were seen from the beach, which is here about 
50-ft. below the top of the cliff, by Mr. F. S. Tritton, a mem- 
ber of the S.A.S. 

He reported the find to the writer, who in February 1946 
unearthed a skeleton which had been buried in a contracted 
position a few yards from the present site. 

The remains are probably those of a woman aged between 
30 and 40. An interesting feature about the skull is a round 
hole, 17 m.m. in diameter, on vertex and across the partially 
closed sagittal suture. Externally there is no groove or other 
means whereby the hole could have been deliberately cut. On 
the other hand the hole splays out on the inner side to a 
diameter of about an inch. 

This indicates that the hole is the result of a blow from 
some penetrating weapon or missile. No bullet was found in 
the skull and no exit hole; the presumption is therefore that the 
blow was made by a sharp pointed weapon or perhaps by a sling 
stone. 

All lower molar teeth were lost during life, the incisor 
teeth meet edge to edge and have much worn. The upper 
molars consequently show little wear: There is bad decay of 
left upper Ist molar and 2nd premolar. 

The skeleton is complete with the exception of the bones 
of the feet and of the right leg and arm. These had been lost 
in the fall. 

The length of the remains from the top of skull to lower 
end of tibia is 5-ft. 2-in. The skull measurements are, length 
181 m.m., breadth 140 m.m. Cephalic Index 77. 
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Several small pieces of Romano-British pottery were found 
in excavating the skeleton together with numerous sling stones 
and some winkle and oyster shells. 

W. J. MORTIMORE 


SIDLESHAM TIDAL MILL.— Sussex had two 
noted tidal mills, at Bishopstone and at Sidlesham, but both 
are now destroyed, sharing the same fate, though not for the 
same reasons, as the windmills which, alas, are so rapidly dis- 
appearing, or, at least, being largely disused for the purpose for 
which they were originally erected. 


Bishopstone had the kinder fate, for it is now the Seaside 
Home of the Heritage Cripple School of Chailey, but Sidles- 
ham’s Mill has entirely vanished from sight at high tide in 
Pagham Harbour, though at low tide its ruined foundations can 
be seen by passers-by. 


Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., made a capital 
sketch of the picturesque structure as it stood, “ disused, dis- 
mantled and dilapidated” (vide I. C. Hannah, The Sussex 
Coast), until in 1920 it was taken down for the use of its 
excellent bricks, which after the first Great War were in brisk 
demand, as they are again to-day. By Mr. Godfrey’s kindness, 
his sketch of Sidlesham ‘Vidal Mill is here reproduced (see 
frontispiece), but for further information as to its strange, event- 
ful history, I must beg to refer the reader to my book Sidlesham, 
Past and Present. 


H. W. HAYNES 


EARLY CRICKET AT CHAILEY.—The following 
early reference to cricket is to be found in Chailey Parish 
Register : “ Buried, 1737, May 31, John Boots killed at Newick 
by running against another man in crossing the wickets.”’ 

H. J. G. 


QUERY 
FIELD RIDGES.— There are some curious ridges in 
the third field on the west side of the road from Mark Cross to 
Mayfield. I wonder whether these have been noted, and, if so, 
what is their explanation? 
E. P. BURDER 
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Breve: THE Story OF A SusSEX ParisH, by Edmund Austen 

(Adams & Son, Rye, Sussex, 1946, 7/6). 

Mr. Austen’s love of Sussex and infinite understanding of 
our way of living need no advertisement. We can be happy 
that he has consented to put a little of his lore in book form for 
us and succeeding generations at a time when the shortage of 
paper and the costs of production might well have daunted a 
less valiant worker. 

This is a book of twelve dozen pages, including an adequate, 
but by no means comprehensive, index, and if at times amongst 
its twenty chapters, which vary from the studiously learned on 
the descent of the manor to the racy idiom of dialect and humour, 
one sighs for more, it is at the least an indication of the ability 
of the author to hold one’s attention, in writing as in talking. 

One could wish for a more detailed illustration of the 
church, for some attempt at dating the altar tomb in the Oxen- 
bridge chapel, and some reason for the strange removal of the 
brass to Robert Oxenbregg and his wife Ann [Hawkins] from 
its slab on to the wall, the slab being in a position by the altar 
that precluded ordinary wear and tear. Similarly fewer and 
larger illustrations of Brede Place seem desirable, and, most of 
all, one needs a map of the parish, with its field names thereon. 

But these omissions passed, there are two admirable and (for 
parish histories) unusual chapters on Poor Law Administration 
and Highway Accounts, while throughout the book are inter- 
spersed intimate notes (that “ the iron gate in front of my house 
at The Twitten was made at the smithy in 1833,” or that the 
local cure for deafness and snake bite was adder’s oil) and 
anecdotes like the stockman’s remark to the corpulent gentle- 
man: “ Hello, Mr. B———, how unevenly you have fatted ! ” 

No information, it would seem, can come amiss to Mr. 
Austen, and so he has produced a very real, if unconventional, 
history of the complete parish of Brede. 

R. H. d’E. 

We regret to learn that the author of this book has recently died. 


It is matter for congratulation that he was able to put on record so 
much oral tradition of his native parish—Ed. S.N.Q. 


Tue Story oF HENFIELD, by Henry De Candole (Combridges, 

Hove, 15/-). 

This book leaves the reader with a firm impression of the 
author’s zeal and the large amount of work. which has gone to 
his judicious blending of facts culled from published records 
with original investigation on the spot and careful sifting of 
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unpublished parish documents. Praise is due to the proof- 
readers tor the absence of misprints. The book is very readable 
and can be recommended to all interested in the locality who 
want something deeper and more stimulating than a guide-book. 

There is however a distinct drawback in the absence of any 
general map; for the two inserted (for other purposes) do not 
mark nearly all the places referred to in the text. 

‘The author puts the division between East and West Sussex 
as early as the Conquest. It seems that the age and nature of 
this division is overrated. Sussex is a geographical county with a 
single Sheriff and the Commission of Assize and Quarter 
Sessions remains in law (though not in practice) one for the 
County (see the County of Sussex Act 1865), and the division is 
only for purposes of administration. 


The author does not describe the former Mockbridge 
(though its tablet 1s preserved in the present structure); one 
could wish for more information as to the origin of Eatons 
Bridge, and except for a passing reference to a ford for cattle, 
there is no mention of the Old Ferry Ford just above Bineham 
Bridge or to the Ford for Waggons just south of the parish 
boundary (both of which are shewn in 1805). Leland (who 
died in 1552) did not write in Elizabeth’s reign (or is the 
quotation wrongly ascribed to him?); and surely Stretham 
Manor did not exist in B.C.53? The Turnpike Act of 1777 
from Henfield to Brighton is not mentioned (though those of 
1771 to the Maypole from the north and of 1777 to Hurst are) 
und the road from Ansty to Billingshurst was made in 1825— 
long after the Peninsular War. The statement that the Reeve 
was elected from among the villeins “ as the best husbandman ” 
is startling, and the author’s view (p. 57) that tithe is now 
paid into a central fund through which “ and not in any form 
through the State’ Incumbents receive their stipends, hardly 
accords with the Tithe Act 1936, by which the Redemption 
Stock issued in exchange for Tithe Rent Charge is “ charged 
by way of guarantee on the Consolidated Fund.” 

These are however merely matters of comment on 
unimportant detail and in no way detract from the great pleasure 
of reading the book. 

G. D. j. 


Lewes Priory AND THE EarLty Group oF WALL PAINTINGS 
iN SUSSEX, by Audrey Baker (Reprinted from the Thirty- 
first Volume of the Walpole Society). 
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This it not a review of Miss Baker’s careful and fully 
illustrated study of the paintings in the parish churches of 
Clayton, Hardham, Plumpton and Westmeston, for she purports 
to follow it by one devoted to Hardham, and the time for a 
review will be then. The chief problems presenting themselves 
were (1) the supposed Cluniac origin of the paintings, for Lewes 
Priory had interests in all but Westmeston; and (2) whether 
English art was much modified by the Conquest. By study of 
contemporary art in wall paintings and illuminated MSS. in 
England and on the Continent, Miss Baker rejects the first, 
eften-propounded, theory, and suggests that the influence of 
William de Warenne has been underrated. Similarly she fails 
to find any evidence of sudden change in English art due to the 
Normans. 


SIDLESHAM Past AND PRESENT, by the Rev. H. W. Haynes 
(Southern Publishing Co. Ltd., Brighton [1946], 7/6). 


There has been contention between the neighbouring 
territories for the paramountcy of Pagham Harbour. The 
historian of Selsey, the late Edward Heron Allen, was able to 
show cause for inclusion in his work of a valuable chapter 
on that area, to be followed now by the historian of Sidlesham, 
who states that, when the tract was enclosed from the sea, 196 
acres were regarded as in Sidlesham, 428 acres in Selsey, and 
68 acres in Pagham. ‘There had been more serious rivalry 
between the ports of Pagham and of Sidlesham, who owed 
allegiance the one to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
other to the Bishop of Chichester. Our author quotes an amus- 
ing example and might have given further instances of this 
interesting phase in the history of Sidlesham. 


Sea trafic thus gave Sidlesham its early importance, and 
allied with this was a milling industry of which the sign to 
modern times was the large brick-built mill which Mr. Haynes 
describes. I remember exploring its huge deserted floors a year 
or two before it was demolished and may add a few particulars 
and a minor correvtion. The Sussex Daily News recorded on 
16th August 1919 that Sidlesham Mill was ‘in the process of 
demolition . . . for the sake of the splendid bricks with which 
it was built in 1755, which were brought all the way from 
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Caen in France. Mr. Charles Cook Dendy, who was proprietor 
of the mill about a century ago, made a fortune of £100,000 
from it. He was followed by several other millers, among them 
being Mr. John Kiln, who had the mill for about 15 years. It 
was he who had the water wheel at the west end superseded by 
a steam engine, which was installed by Mr. Rusbridge, father 
of the present Mr. Alfred Rusbridge, of the Apiary, Sidlesham, 
the well-known bee-keeping expert.’ 


The sea still gives eminence to Sidlesham, bringing to her 
confines rare sea birds, study of whose ways gives delight to 
many, but Mr. Haynes is no naturalist and does not claim to 
guide their observations. 


The plan of Sidlesham Church recalls the associations of 
the neighbourhood with early Christianity in these islands, and 
the fabric is lovingly described. The brief facts are fascinating 
enough, not needing adornment with legendary tales of St. 
Wilfrid. Of ancient remains, besides, Sidlesham seems to boast 
not any. 


But Mr. Haynes really warms to his subject when he 
describes doings and developments in his thirteen years’ cure. 
He justly records his triumph in bringing Old Tom Edbury 
back to church, and if the Land Settlers became part of the life 
of Sidlesham, a great deal of the credit seems to have been due 
to the Vicar. In this section of the book, many facts are put 
on record that will be of interest to present residents and of 
value to future enquirers. 


The author admits to lack of time for original research. 
But when a great movement is afoot to preserve local records, 
and when central repositories are being organised to make them 
more accessible, any topographer may reasonably be expected to 
illustrate the nature of such memorials, and at least to indicate 
the contribution they make to elucidation of the local story. The 
author admits, too, that his essay is scrappy and incomplete; 
while admiring his candour, the reader will not gainsay the 
self-condemnation. Nevertheless, he may, from the facts to be 
patiently gathered in these pages, when rearranged in his mind, 
form a picture of Sidlesham through the centuries, and formulate 
a theme controlling the lives of its dwellers, against a back- 
ground of the fertile fields yearning for the sea. 

lee Fy 
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SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND TRUST 
COUNCIL 


The Council met on Wednesday, 9th April, the Chairman 
and twenty other members present. Dr. Eliot Curwen having 
intimated that he could not accept office as Chairman, the 
Council with great regret and with warm thanks for his long 
and assiduous services, felt bound to accept his decision and 
elected Mr. I. D. Margary. to succeed him and Mr. C. H. S. 
Ellis to succeed Mr. Margary as Vice-Chairman. (Dr. Curwen 
succeeded the late General Godfrey Faussett as Chairman in 

OZ 

Fourteen new members were elected; six deaths and one 
resignation were reported. 

Committees were appointed as follows :— 

Finance: Messrs. J. V. Gray, G. D. Johnston, J. Godwin 
King and S. D. Secretan (with the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
Hon. Editor and Hon. Secretary ex-officio) ; 

General Purposes: Dr. Eliot Curwen, Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile, Messrs. W. H. Godfrey, J. Godwin King, I. D. 
Margary, L. F. Salzman and F. B. Stevens; 

Museum: Dr. Eliot Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, 
Messrs. R. H. d’Elboux, I. D. Margary, L. F. Salzman, T. 
Sutton, C. R. Ward and Dr. A. E. Wilson, with power to 
co-opt ; 

Library : Dr. Arundell Esdaile, Messrs. Lindsay Fleming, 
H. F. Hill, O. H. Leeney, L. F. Salzman and A. H. Thomas. 

The appointment of an Assistant Curator and Finance 
Clerk who should in due course take over all the administrative 
work of the Seciety, which was approved by Council in February 
(p. 119), was advertised in The Times Literary Supplement and 
The Museums Journal, and of the candidates offering them- 
selves for the post four (three women and one man) were selected 
for interview by the General Purposes Committee. After inter- 
viewing the four the Committee unanimously selected and recom- 
mended Miss Petronelle Crouch, B.A., who after her Degree 
had taken a Diploma in Anthropology and had been Hon. 
Secretary of the Oxford University Archzological Society and 
had had some first hand experience of archeological work in the 
Ashmolean Museum and elsewhere. The Council approved the 
Committee’s recommendation and appointed Miss Crouch, who 
has since taken up duty at Barbican House, 
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Further correspondence as to the proposed building of 
houses by the Local Government Authority on the site of The 
Black Friars’ Monastery at Winchelsea, and it was decided to 
re-afarm the Council’s previous decision to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, to 
whom it had been referred by the Minister of Health. It has 
since been learned that the Chief Inspector has declined to give 
permission. It is desirable that before the site is built over .t 
should be excavated and the plan of the Monastery established. 

Mr. O. H. Leeney was appointed to represent the Society 
on the local Committee for Bramber Castle which is being 
formed by the National Trust. 

It was decided to subscribe for a copy of Mr. William 
Albery’s [History of Horsham, to which work (to be obtained 
from the author at £1 15s.) we would call members’ attention. 

The Chichester Civic Society having written as to difficul- 
ties which were delaying the acquisition of the site of the 
Chichester Roman Amphjtheatre by the City Council, it was 
decided to approach the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

Trust: It was reperted that negotiations with the Urban 
District Council relating to the Southwick Roman Villa had 
failed to produce agreement, and it was decided to approach 
the Ancient Monuments Commission. 


SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 
(RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE SUSSEX 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY) 

A Committee bearing the above title has been formed to co- 
ordinate, stimulate, help and advise in archeological excavation 
in the County, and has already got to work. Its Chairman is 
Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., Chairman of the Society’s Council, 
and its Vice-Chairman Dr. A. E. Wilson, F.S.A., a Member of 
the Council; the Hon. Secretary is Mr. G. A. Holleyman, 
F.S.A. (21a Duke Street, Brighton 1). 


Its aims have been defined as follows :— 


OsjEcTS AND AIMS 


(1) To ensure co-ordination of effort in planning 
excavations within the County of Sussex, and to advise research 
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workers, whether as individuals or societies, as to priorities in 
selecting sites for investigation. 

(2) To advise research workers as to the best and most 
scientific methods to be used on any site to be excavated or 
examined. 

(3) To co-ordinate and collate results and to advise on 
their recording and publication. 

(4) To keep a list of all people desirous of assisting at 
excavations and to call cn this pool of volunteer labour when- 
ever excavations are planned. 

(5) To pool equipment for excavating and surveying 
purposes. 

(6) To promote lectures on archeology, particularly on 
methods of excavating, surveying, and various aspects of research, 

(7) To prevent, wherever possible, the excavation of sites 
by inexperienced persons. 

(8) To ensure that finds from excavations should be pre- 
served in a suitable public museum. 

Note: The composition of the committee is to be elastic 
but should include at least one representative from each local 
society with, if possible, experience of excavating and field work, 
and a representative from any school or college which possesses 
a field club or desires to associate itself with local archeological 
research. 


COUNCIL OF BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY 

The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society ask any 
member or friend of the Society in the county, who may be 
engaged in or have knowledge of archeological work in 
progress, to send a note to Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., Yew 
Lodge, East Grinstead, for the information of the Council for 
British Archeology. 





HERALDIC EMBLEMS, SHIELDS, CRESTS,BADGES, Etc. 
COMPLETE ARMS. 


Carved in Wood or modelled and cast in Plaster. 


C. REYNOLDS, 
71 Grange Road, Erdington, Birmingham, 24. 

















